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(In continuation.) 
CHAPTER XXV., P. I. 


Time flies away fast, 
The while we never remember 
How soon our life here 
Grows old with the ycar 
That dies with the next December! 
Herrick. 


I mast pass over fourteen years, for were I to pur. 
sue the history of our young Daniel’s boyhood and 


adolescence into all the ramifications which a faithful 
biography requires, fourteen volumes would not con- 
They would be worth reading, for that costs 


tain it. 
little; they would be worth writing, though that costs 


much. They would deserve the best embellishments 


that the pencil and the graver could produce. The 
most poetical of artists would be worthily employed in 
designing the sentimental and melancholy scenes; 
Cruikshank for the grotesque ; Wilkie and Riehter for 


the comic and serio-comic; Turner for the actual 


scenery; Bewick for the head and tail pieces. They 


ought to be written—ought to be read. They should 

But time 
is wanting: and time is a commodity of which the 
value riscs as long as we live. We must be content 
with doing not what, we wish, but what we can— 


be written—and then they would be read, 


our possible as the French call it. 


One of our poets—(which is it ?)—speaks of an ever- 


lasting’now. If such a condition of existence were of- 


fered to us in this world, and it were put to the vote 
whether we should accept the offer and fix all things 
immutably as they are, who are they whose voices 


would be given in the affirmative? 

Not those who are in pursuit of fortune, or of fame, 
or of knowledge, or of enjoyment, or of happiness; 
though with regard to all of 
them are attainable, there is more pleasure in the pur- 
suit than in the ettainment. 

Not those who are at sea, or travelling in a stage- 
coach. 

Not the man who is shaving himself. 

Not those who have the toothache, or who are hay- 
ing a tooth drawn. 


¥ 

he fashionable beauty might; and the fashionab!e 
singer, and the fashionable opera cancer, and’the actor 
who is in the height of his power and reputation. So 
might the alderman at a city feast. So would the heir 
who is squandering a large fortune faster than it was 
accumulated for him. And the thief who is not taken, 
and the convict who is not hanged, and the scoffer at 


religion whose heart belies his tongue. 
ot the wise and the good. - 
- those whi are in sickness or in sorrow. 
ot I. 


But were I endowed with the power of suspending 
the effect of time upon the things around me, methinks 
there are some of my flowers which should neither fal! 
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nor fade: decidedly my kitten should never attain to 
J cathood ; and [ am afraid my little boy would continue 
to “mis-speak half uttered words;” and never while 
I live, outgrow that epicene dress of French gray, half; 
European, half Asiatic in its fashion. 





CHAPTER XXVI. P.[.. 


Daniel at Doncuster ; the reason why he was destined for 
the Medical Profession rather than Holy Orders. 


Fourteen years have elapsed since the scene took 
place which is related in the twenty-second chapter: 
and Daniel the younger at the time to which this pre- 
sent chapter refers was residing at Doncaster with 
Peter Hopkins, who practised the medical art in all its 
branches. He had lived with him eight years, first as 
a pupil, latterly in the capacity of an assistant, and 
afterwards as an adopted successog. ? 

How this connection between Daniel and Peter Hop- 
kins was brought abont, and the circumstances which 
prepared the way for it, would have appeared in some 
of the non-existent fourteen volumes, if it had pleased 
fate that they should have been written. 

Some of my readers, and especially those who pride 
themselves upon their knowledge of the world, or their 
success in it, will think it strange perhaps that the elder 
Daniel, when he resolved to make a scholar of his son, 
did not’ determine upon breeding him either to the 
church, or the law, in either of which professions the 
way was easier and more inviting. Now, though this 
will not appear strange to those other readers who have 
perceived that the father had no knowledge of the 
world, and could have none, it is nevertheless proper to 
enter into some explanation upon that point, 

lf George Herbert's Temple, or his Remains, or his Life, 
by old Izaak Walton, had all, or any of them, happened 
to be among those few but precious books which Daniel 
prized so highly and used so well, it is iikely that the 
wish of his heart would have been to train up bis son 
for a priest to the temple. But so it was, that none of 
his reading was of that kind to give his thoughts that 
direction; and he had not conceived any exalted opi- 
nion of the clergy from the specimens wh‘ch had fallen 


these, as far as any of|in his way. A contempt which was but too general 


had been brought upon the order by the ignorance or 
the poverty of a great propurtion of its members, The 
person who served the humble church which Daniel 
dutifully attended was almost as poor as a Capuchine, 
and quite as ignorant. This poor man had obtained 
in an cvil hour, from some easy or careless bishop, a 
license to preach. It was reprehensible enough to have 
ordained one who was destitute of every qualification 
that the office requires; the fauit was still greater in 
promoting him from-the desk to the pulpit. * . 
lt -happened.also that of the few clergy within the 
very narrow circle in which Daniel movea, some were 
in no good repate for their conduct, and none displayed 
either that zeal in the discharge of their pastora! func- 


service of the church, which are necessary for com- 
manding the respect and securing the affections of the 
parishioners. The clerical profession bad never pre- 
sented itself to him in its best, which is really its true 
light and for that cause he would never have thought 
of it for the boy, even if the mcans of putting him for- 





tions, or that earnestness and ability in performing the} fica 


ward in this path had been easier and more obvious 
than they were. And for the dissenting ministry, 
Danicl liked not the name of a nonconformist. The 
Puritans had left behind them an ill savour in his part 
of the country, as they had done every where else; 
and the extravagances of the primitive quakers, which 
during his childiood were fresh in remembrance, had 
not yet been forgotten. 

It was well remembered in those parts that the Vicar 
of Kirkby Lonsdele, through the malignity cf some of 
his puritanica! pagishioners, had been taken out of his 
bed—from his wid, who was then enceinte, and hurried 
away to Lancaster jail, where he was imprisoned three 
years for no other offence than that of fidelity to his 
church and his king. And that the man who was a 
chicf instigator of this persecution, and had enriched 
himself by the spoil of his neighbour’s gouds, though 
he flourished for a while, bought a field and built a 
fine house, came to poverty at last, and died in prison, 
having for some time received his daily food there from 
the table of one of this very vicar’s sons. It was well 
remembered also, that in a parish of the adjoining 
county-palatine, the puritanical party had set fire in the 
night to the rector’s barns, stable and parsonage; and 
that he ard his wife and children had only, as it were 
by miracle, escaped from the ilames. 


CHAPTER XXVII. P. I. 


A passage in the Procopius improved—A Story concern- 
ing Urim and Thummim; and the elder Daniel's opinion 
of the profession of the Law. 


Here is Dominie Picklock, 
My man of Law, solicits all my causes, 
Follows my business, makes and compoutds my quarrels 
Between my tenants and me; sows all my strifes 
And reaps them too, troubles the country for me, 
And vexes any neighbour that I please. 
. Ben Jonson. 


Among the people who were converted to the Chris-, 
tian faith during tho sixth century were two tribes or 
nations called the Lazi and the Zani. Methinks it had 
been better if they had been left unconverted ; for they 
have multiphed prodigiously among us, so that between 
the Lazi Christians and the Zany ones, Cliristianity 
has grievously suffered. 

It was orle cf the Zany tribe whom Guy once heard 
explaining to his congregation what was meant by 
urim and thammim, and in technical phrase, improving 
the text, Urim and thummim, he said, were two pre- 
cious stones, or rather stones above all price, the He- 
brew names of which have been interpreted to signif: 
light and perfection, or doctrine and judgment, (which 
Luther prefers in his Bible, and in which some of the 
northern versions have followed him) or the shining and 
the perfect, or manifestation and truth, the words in 
the origiual being capable of any or'all of these signi- 
tions, They were set in the high priest’s breast- 
plate of judgment; and when he consulted them upon 
special occasion to discover the will of God, they dis- 
played an extraotdinary brillianey if the matter which 
was referred to this trial were pleasing to the Lord Je- 
hovah, but they gave no lustre if it were disapproved. 
“ My brethren,” said the preacher, * this is what learned 
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expositors, Jewish aud Christian, tell me concerning 
these twu precious stones, The stones themselves are 
Jost. But, my Christian brethren, we need them not, 
for we have a surer means of. consulting and discover- 
ing the will of God; and still itis by urim and thum- 
mim if we alter only a single letter in one of those 
mysterious words. Take your Bible, my brethren; use 
him and thumb him—use him and thumb him well, and 
you will discover the will of God ag surely as ever the 


high priest did by the stones in his breast-plate !” 


never troubled himself with considering which king 
was intended, nor to which side of the water their 
gooe wishes were directed. Under George or Charles 
he would have been the same quict subject, never busy- 
ing himself with a thought about political matters, and 
having no other wish concerning them than that they 
might remain as they were—so far he was a Hanover- 
ian, and no farther. There was something of the same 
temper in his religion; he was a sincere Christian, and 
had he been born to attendance at the mass or the 


What Daniel saw of the Lazi, and what he heard of| meeting-house, would have been equally sincere in his 


the Zani, prevented him from ever forming a wish to 
educate his son for a north country cure, which would 
have been all the preferment that lay witbin his view. 
And yet, if any person to whose judgment he ‘deferred, 
had reminded him that Bishop Latimer bad risen from 
as humble an origin, it might nave awakened in him 
a feeling of ambition for the boy, not inconsistent with 
his own philosophy. ; ; 
But no suggestions could ever have induced Daniel 
to choose for him the profession of the law. The very 
name lawyer was to him a word of evil acceptation. 
Montaigue has a pleasant story of a little boy, who, 
when his mother had Jost a lawsuit which he lad al- 
ways heard hor speak of as a perpetual cause of trou- 


atlachment to either of those extremes. For his whole 
miud was in his profession. He was learned in its his- 
tory; fond of its theories, and ski!ful in its practice, in 
which he trusted little to theory and much to cxpe- 
rience. 
Both he and his wife were at this time well stricken 
in years; they had no children, and no near kindred on 
either side; and being both kind-hearted people, the 
liking which they soon entertained towards Daniel for 
his docility, his simplicity of heart, his obliging temper, 
his original cast of mind, and his never failing good- 
humour, ripened into a settled affection. 

Hopkins lived next door to the Mansion House, 
which edifice was hegun a few years after Daniel went 


ble, ran up to him in great glee to tel! him of the Joss} to live with him. There isa view of the Mansion House 


as a matter of congratulation and joy; the poor child 


in Dr. Miller’s History of Doncaster, and in that print the 


thought it wag like Josing a cough, or any other bodily | dwelling in question is included. It had undergone no 
ailment. Daniel entertained the same sort of opinion] other alteration at the time this view was taken, than 
concerning all legal proceedings. He knew that laws] that of having had its casements replaced by sash win- 
were necessary evils; but he thought they were much \gows, an improvement which had becn made by our 
greater evils than there was any necessity that they | doctor, when the frame work of tle casements had be- 
should be; and believing this to be occasioned by those}come incapable of repair. The gilt pestle and mortar 
who were engaged in the trade of administering them, | also had been removed from its place above the door. 
he looked upon lawyers as the greatest pests in the| Internally the change had been greater; for the same 


country— 


“ Because, their end being merely avarice, 
Winds up their wits to such a nimble strain 
As helps to blind the judge, not give him eyes.” 


business not being continued there after the doctor’s 
decease, the shop had been converted into a sitting- 
room, and the very odour of medicine had passed away. 
But I will not allow myself to dwell upon this melan- 
choly subject. The worid is full of mutations; and 


He had once been in the courts at Lancaster, having| there is hardly avy that does not bring with it some 
been called upon as witness in a civil suit, and the} regret at the time—and alas, more in the retrospect! 
manner in which he was cross examined there by one|I have lived to see the American colonies separated 
of those “ young spruce lawyers,” whom Donne bas so | from Great Britain, the kingdom of Poland extinguished, 


happily characterised as being 


“ all impudence and tongue,” 


the republic of Venice destroyed, its territory seized by 
one usurper, delivered over in exchange to another, 
and the transfer sanctioned and confirmed by all the 


had confirined him in his prejudice. What he saw of| powcrs of Europe in congress assembled! I have scen 
the proceedings that day induced him to agree with| heaven knows how riany little principalities and states, 


Beaumont and Fletcher, that 


‘+ Justice was a cheese-monger, a mere cheese-monger 
Weighed nothing to the world but mites and maggots 
And a main stink ; law, like a horse-courser, 

Her rules and precepts hung with gauds and ribands, 
And pampered up to cezen him that bought her, 
When she herself was hackney, lame and founder’d.” 


His was too simple and sincere an understanding to 
admire in any other sense than that of wondering at 


them 


* Men of that large profession that can speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries, 
Till they are hoarse again, yet all be law! 
That with most quick agility can turn 

And re-return; can make knots and undo them, 
Give forked counsel, take provoking gold 

On either hand, and put it up. These men 

He knew would thrive ;—” 


proud of their independence, and happy in the privi- 
leges conuected with it, swallowed up by the Austrian 
*/or the Prussian eagle, or thrown to the Belgic lion, as 
his share in the division of the spoils. I have seen 
constitutions spring up like mushrooms and kicked 
down as casily. I have seen the rise and fall of Na- 
poleon. - 


“] have seen cedars fall 
And in their room a mushroom grow; 
I have seen comets, threatening all, 
Vanish themselves ;” 


Wherefore then should I lament over what time and 
mutability have done tu a private dwelling-house in 
Doncaster? 

It was an old house, which when it was built had 
been one of the best in Doncaster; and even after the 
great improvements which have changed the appear- 
ance of the town, had an air of antiquated respecta- 
bility about it. Had it been near the church it would 


But far was he from wishing that a son of his should; have been taken for the vicarage; standing where it 
thrive by such a perversion of his intellectual powers,| id, its physiognomy was such that you might have 


and such a corruption of his moral nature. 


guessed it was the Coctor’s house, even if the pestle 


On the other hand he felt a degree of respect amount- and mortar nad not been there as his insignia. There 
ing almost to reverence for the healing art, which is| were eight windows and two doors in front. It con- 


connected with so many mysteries of art and nature 


.| sisted of two stories, and was oddly built, the middle 


And therefore when an opportunity offered of placing | part having, something in the Dutch manner, the form 
his son with a revpectable practitiouer, who he had|of a gable end towards the street. Behind this was a 
every ccason for believing would behave toward him] single chimney, tall, and shaped like a pillar. In windy 
with careful and prudent kindness, his entire approba-| bights the doctor was so often consulted by Mrs. Dove 


tion was given to the youth’s own choice. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. P. I. 


concerning the stability of that chimney, that he ac- 
counted it the plague of his life. But it was one of 
those evils which could not be removed without bring- 
ing on a worse, the alternative being, whether there 


Peter Hopkins—E,ffects of Time andChange—Description should be a tall chimney, or asmoky house, And after 


of his Dwelling- House. 


Peter Hopkins was a person who might have suffered 


the Mansion House was erected, there was one wind 
which in spite of the chimney’s clevation drove the 
smoke down—so inconvenient is it sometimes to be 


doath by the laws of Solon, if that code had been es-| fixed near a great neighbour. 


tablished in this country; for though he lived. in the 


This unfortunate chimney, begigning in the middle 


reigns of George |. and George II. he was neither} of the house, scrved for four apartments; the Doctor's 
whig nor tory, Hanoverian nor Jacobite. When he} study and his bed-chamber on the upper floor, the 
drank the king’s health with any of his neighbours, he| kitchen and the best parlour on the lower, that parlour, 





yes, reader, that very parlour wherein, as thou canst 
not have forgotten, Mrs. Dove was making tea for the 
doctor on that ever memorable aflernvon with which 
our history begins. 


CHAPTER XXIX. P. J. 


A hint of reminiscence to the reader—Clock of St. George’s 
—A word in honour of Archdeacon Markham. 


The judicious reader will now have perceived that in 
the progress of this narrative—which may be truly 
said to 
“bear 
A music in the ordered history 
It lays before us,——"" 








We have arrived at that point which determines the 
scene and acquaints him with the local habitation of 
the doctor. He will perceive also that in our method 
of narration nothing has been inartificially anticipated ; 
that there have been no premature disclosures, no pre- 
cipitation, no hurry, or impatience on my part; and 
that on the other hand there has been no unnecessary 
delay, but that we have regularly and naturally come 
to this developement. The author who undestakes a 
task like mine, 


“ must nombre al the hole cyrcumstaunce 
Of hys matter with brevyacion,” 


As an old poet says of the professors of the rhynring 
art, and must moreover be careful 


“ That he walke not by longe continuance 
The perambulate way,” 


As I have been, O reader! and as it is my fixed inten- 
tion still to be. Thou knowest, gentle reader, that I 
have never wearicd thee with idle and worthless words; 
thou knowest that the old comic writer spake truly 
when he said, that the man who speaks little says too 
much, if he says what is not to the point; but that ho 
who speaks well and wisely will never be accused of 
speaking at too great length, 


noticed in our first Chapter P. I. the clock of St. 
George’s had just struck five when Mrs. Dove was 
pouring out the seventh cup of tea fur her husband, and 
when our history opens. 1 have some observations to 
make concerning both the tea and the tea service, 
which will clear the doctor from any imputation of in- 
temperance in his use of that most pleasant, saluti- 
ferous and domesticising beverage : but it would disturb 
the method of my narration were they to be introduced 
in this place. Here I have something to relate about 
the clock. Some forty or fifty years ago a butcher 
being one of the church-wardens of the year, and fan- 
cying himself in that capacity invested with full power 
to alter and improve any thing in or about the church, 
thought proper to change the position of the clock, and 
accordingly had it removed to the highest part of the 
tower, immediately under the battlements. Much 
beautiful Gothic work was cut away to make rvom for 
the three dials, which he placed on‘three sides of this 
fine tower; and when he was asked what had induced 
him thus doubly to disfigure the edifice, by misplacing 
the dials, and destroying so much of the ornamental 
part, the great and greasy killcow answered that by 
fixing the dials so high, he couid now stand at his own 
shop door and sce what it was o’clock! That conve- 
nience this arrant church-warden had tie satisfaction 
of enjoying for several years, there being no authority 
that could call him to account for the insolent mischief 
he had dune. But Archdeacon Markham (to his praise 
be it spoken) at the end of the last century prevailed 
on the then church-wardens to remove two of the dials, 
and restore the architectural ornaments which had 
been defaced. 

This was the clock which, with few intervals, mea- 
sured out by hours the life of Daniel Dove from the 
seventeenth year of his age, when he first set up his rest 
within its sound. 

Perhaps of all the works of man, sun-dials and 
church-clocks are those which have conveyed most 
feeling to the human heart; the clock more than tlic 
sun-dial, because it speaks to the ear as well as to the 
eye, and by night as well as by day. Our forefathers 
understood this, and therefore they not only gave a 
tongue to time, but provided that he should speak of- 
ten to us and remind us that the hours are passing. 
Their quarter-boys and their chimes were designed for 
ihis moral purpose as much as the memento which is 
so commonly seen upon an old clock-face—and so sel- 





dom upon a new one. I never hear chimes that they 


My good readers will remember that, as was duly | 
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do not remind me of those which were formerly the 
first sounds I heard in the morning, which used to 
quicken my step on my way to school, and which an- 
nounced my release from it, when tho same tune me- 
thought had always a merrier import. When I remem- 
ber their tones, life seems to me like a dream, and a 
train of recollections arises, which if it were allowed to 
have its course would end in tears. 

We have now arrived almost at the conclusion 
of the first volume, and very little progress has 
been made in the pleasant history of the Doves. 
We shall continue the quotations through volume 
second, though we regret to say there is less mat- 
ter worth repeating than in the tome we are now 
leaving. — Ed. 

: (To be continued.) 


——=— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Lectures on Phrenology, delivered before the 
Young Men’s Association for Mutual Im- 
provement of the City of Albany. By Amos 
Dean. Albany: Oliver Steele, and Hoffman 
& White. 


Numerous have been the discussions and dis- 
putations, and very discordant the opinions, ad- 
vanced relative to the protuberances of the brain, 
‘*the grand instrument of all thought, of all will, 
of all passion,” as developed on the exterior por- 
tion of the skull, and as giving the distinctive 
character of the individual. Many a jest has 
been cracked on the subject, but jest is not ar- 
gument; many a lecture and elaborate theme 
have been written, without possessing any pecu- 
liar characteristics of elear elucidation, or pro- 
ducing conviction of the facts desired to be 
established. ‘To those who feel interested in the 
study we recommend the volume of Mr. Dean 
as probably one of the best elementary works on 
the subject of phrenology—for craniology and 
cranioscopy are discarded by Mr. D. end said 
to be the weak inventions of the enemy. It 
is a curious and interesting subject, and is treat- 
ed in this unpretending volume with the zeal of. 
a warm advocate, and the knowledge of a 
Taster. 





Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. By the author of 
« Hajji Baba,” &c. Philadelphia—reprinted. 


We are often infinitely puzzled to discover 
why certain books were ever written. Once an 
author would have been flouted out of his copy- 
right, or even his good opinion of himself, had 
he ventured to claim public attention without 
the prerequisite of some new idea. Before the 
world was so miserably be-noveled as it now is, 
it was deemed necessary for an author to bring 
to his book either some hitherto undeveloped 


cast of human character, some unexplained mo- 


tive of action, new views of society or modifica- 
tions of feelings, in order to show his face wiih 
any degree of assurance to his readers. But 
now, stale plots, and the most common charac- 
teristics of humanity, are varnished up by a 
change of scenery, and embellished by a vocabu- 
lary of an unknown language, with English in- 
terpretations, to facilitate the study of oriental 
objurgatives—and the public are gravely inform- 
ed that it is presented with a new work! The 
misfortune to the cause of literature is, that this 
information is relied on, and the great mass go 
on devouring a parcel of furbished up trash for 
the fiftieth time, without ever pausing to con- 
sider if they have extracted from the whole 
one particle of solid nutriment—whether they 


developement of oriental character, feeling, or 
policy. So long as the main or leading design 
of the traveller-novel is to familiarise us with 
the scenery of the country, embracing its topo- 
graphical peculiarities, or to inform us of the 
physical or mental constitution of its inhabitants, 
we are disposed to forgive the blunders of the 
plot, to excuse the want of interest in its deve- 
lopement, and to forego the high gratification 
that should constitute the charm of this species 
of literature, that of tracing through new and 
unthought of situations of danger and difficulty, 
the mysterious workings of the human mind in 
its manifold varieties. This last is the pearl of 
price in a novelist: without the power of probing 
the heart and stirring up its deepest and most 
hidden recesses, he must in vain hope to claim 
the cuntinued admiration and sympathy of his 
readers. He may indeed drag us, forlorn and 
wearied, through two volumes, over thousands of 
miles, fording rivers, scaling mountains, fighting 
battles, and inhabiting dungeons, or intriguing 
on Turkish terraces, and flatter himself, and de- 
lude unwary readers, into the belief that he is 
portraying the mind and manners of the “ gor- 
geous east.”’ But a rapid declination into the 
vale of unpopularity will convince him, when too 
late, of the total insufficiency of such produc- 
tions to secure a lasting fame or confer any be- 
nefits worthy of remembrance upon mankind. 

With regard to the present work, were it 
twice as vocabulary as it is, it could not last; for 
it is too ponderous for a school-book—too dull 
as a romance, and too superficial as a geography. 
Mr. Morier’s almost only talent is in humour; 
ar his * Hajji Baba” had a peculiar advantage 
in the freshness and ludicrous nature of its 
scenes. No wonder that it was successful; but 
higher powers are demanded of those who at- 
tempt to supersede ‘* Anastasius,’ or the “ Kuz- 
zilbash,”’ in public estimation—and such, we 
venture to say, Mr. Morier does not possess. 
In undertaking a grave story he stepped from 
his vantage ground, and succeeded in giving us 
two very dull volumes, containing old plots, but 
meanly attired in eastern “* scenery, dresses, and 
decorations,” as the play-bills have it; but he has 
compensated us with no new ideas. nor do we 
see any deeper into the human heart, or have 
any better or fuller notions of the manners or 
polity of orientalism than before we undertook 
its perusal. Yet is the book lauded in the news- 
papers. 


a 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 5 


Full of womanish affectation (we use not the term 
as a reproach upon the sex) the Memoirs of the Duchess 
of Abrantes, as each successive volume comes from the 
press, reveals some new anecdote of the Napoleon fa- 
mily, or the persons who have been the sport of the 
emperor’s infatuated ambition. She relates an inter- 
view which Lucien had with his brother at Malmaison, 
shortly before the empire was proclaimed, when Napo- 
leon’s intentions were already known to his family; 
Lucicn, who had hoped for a very different result, was 
vehement in his reproaches; he accused the emperor 
of being faithless to him, and of violating his word ; in 
short, the discussion ended in an open quarrel. “ You 
are determined to destroy the republic!” exclaimed the 
enraged Lucien; “ well, assassinate her then ;— mount 
your throne over ler murdered remains, and those of 
her children-—but mark well what one of those children 
predicts: this empire which you are erecting by force, 
and will maintain by violence, will be overthrown by 
violence and force, and you yourself will be crushed 





gain from two volumes of eastern tales, one single 


thus!” and seizing a screen from the mantel-piece, he 
crushed it impetuously in his hand, which trembled with 
rage. Ther as if stili more distinctly to mark his resent- 
ment, he took out his watch, dashed it on the ground, 
and stamped uron it with the heel of his boot, repeat- 
ing : * Yes—crushed, ground to powder—thus.” A si- 
milar scene ensued sume timo afterwards, and the bro- 
thers met no more till the hour of Napoleon’s adversity. 

The duchess in her post of observation either in 
Paris, near the court, or at her superb country mansion 
within the air of the city, proceeds to recount regu- 
larly the events of the times, and follows the armies in 
succession to their various destinations and fortunes. 
Junot, her husband, was governor general of Lisbon ; 
and why she did not visit him there, is left a matter of 
doubt; the emperor requested it, and intimated that 
she might play the queen there without interference. 
But we find her still at Paris when the dreadful dis- 
turbances broke out in Spain. She recapitulates the 
whole of the scene between the king of Spain, his wife 
and son, and tlie Prince of the Peace, Manuel Godoy. 
The lady is rather prolix, and we therefore condense a 
single chapter descriptive of the escape of the prince 
from an infuriated mob. Murat was commissioned to 
keep Madrid quiet, but what was to be expected from 
a man, whv, when the street of Alcala was streaming 
with blood, and the alleys of the Prado filied with dead 
bodies, replied to somebody who spoke to him of the 
alarming state of things—“ Pah! I will give them a 
bali—and I will dance—that is all I have to say to it!” 

While the peeparations for the departure of the royal 
family were proceeding with the utmost secrecy, it was 
whispered that they were about to embark for South 
America. This came like a flash of lightning both 
upon the people and the army. The presence of the 
French troops had already produced great irritation ; 
and the subdued murmurs which had been directed to- 
wards the whole of the royal family, with the excep- 
tion only of the Prince of the Asturias, wore succeeded 
by loud cries of vengeance. In vain did Marat, then 
Grand Duke of Berg, think his presence would re- 
strain the discontent; the _evi! was beyond remedy 
The incensed people rushed into the streets, demand- 
ing with loud cries, the head of the Prince of the Peace; 
he had just retired to rest when the furious populace 
commenced an attack upon the pelace. The gates 
were burst open, and shouts for vengeance and for 
blood rent the air. The wretched favourite had only 
time to escape from his room by a privato door, and 
ascend to a loft, where he took refuge. As he pro- 
ceeded the clamour was doubled behind him. ‘The 
people whose rage was augmented by the escape of 
the object of their vengeance, threatened to set fire to 
the palace. The Prince of the Peace heard footeteps 
approaching his place of concealment; he retired fur- 
ther into the loft; no means of escape presented itself; 
at length he perceived an Indian rush mat rolled up in 
a corner; in this he wrapped himself and awaited his 
fate. The mob searched the chambers, the corridors 
and every part of the palace. At length they entered 
the loft, looked through it, and left it, ventiag maledic- 
tions on the object of their hatred. The prince in 
breathless terror beheld the approach of death in its 
most frightful form, as he lay covered with the mat 
which had often been trodden by the feet of the meanest 
of his domestics. 


Manuel Godoy remained in his hiding place during 
the whole of that dreadful night and the following 
morning. During that short interval, all which the 
most extravagant. luxury had collected around him, all 
which the weakness of a woman influeneed by insenc 
passion, had conferred on the worthless object of her 
affection—all was broken to atoms and consigned te 
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the flames. His wife, with whom he lived on the 
worst possible terms, was safely removed by the mob 
who knew she was innocent. 

Meanwhile Ferdinand appeared to be triumphant, 
and the thousands who proclaimed his name on the 
ensuing morning, consigned Godoy’s to execration. 
All this time the wretched fugitive in his own palace 
suffered unspeakable torture. He was assailed with 
burning thirst. His parched throat seemed no longer 
capable of affording a passage for his breath. He felt 


the approach of death;—one chance of preservation, | very highest rank of our female authors.” — Edinburgh 


and one only presented itself. His residence ravaged 
by the furious multitude, abandoned by his wife, was 


now a perfect solitude; profound silence had succeeded | the jist of fame. ‘There are parts of her works not to 


the cries which the night before had shaken it to its very 


roof. Could he bat eseape from his hiding place! but delineation, for powerful description. The Nights of 


find a drop, a single drop of water! At length he took 
courage, and advanced with the precaution of one who 


expects death at every turn. He descended a few of| best conceptions of Addison.”—London Spectator. 


the stairs ; suddenly at the turning of a passage he be- 


held a man. This was a sentinel standing motionless 


as a statue and watching for his prey. 
It was known that the prince had not left the pa- 


lace, and sentincls were stationed at all the outlets 


with orders to be perfectly silent, so that he might be 


induced to leave his retreat. When Godoy beheld this 
man, on whom his life or death depended, he began to 
supplicate him, and offered him money to favour his 


escape. He was one of those proud and unfortunate 
Castilians who for fifteen -years had groaned beneath 
the humiliations of Spain. Was he the man to pardon 


the author of his country’s ruin? He cast on the prince} LONDON LITERARY NOWELTIES. 
a look of indignation and called for help. Godoy wus} — ‘3 ; 3p 
immediately arrested, and conducted to prison, from|Tito elo produsss la Reforma,”—* Antipapal Spirit, 


which, contrary to his own deserts, he was liberated 


during the succeeding diplomatic arrangements, and | especially of Italy, as displayed by her classic writers, 
banished on a splendid pension to Rome, where, if we} Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio,” &c. &e. &c. has caused a 
remember right, he died in 1819. Such is in substance tremendous shock in Italy, and been laid under the ban 
the account now presented to the world by the Duchess 


of Abrantes. 


Ferdinand VII. on his ascension to the throne was| fied, by the publication of a translation of this work, by 
surrounded by men of high estimation,—O'Farril, 
Azanza, Jovellanos, and other members of the ministry,|and has a profound knowledge of the great subject she 
and the household of the king was constituted in a way | undertakes to communicate to the English reader. 
calculated to uphold the dignity of the kingdom, how- 
ever assailed. But the Prince of the Peace, in signing 
the treaty of Fontainebleau, had insured the ruin of} take its place on the same shelf with “The Rector of 
Spain. He riveted her fate, when, after he was pow-| Valehead,” and “ Pictures of Private Life.” 
erless, he thought to save Spain and himself by an act 
of perfidy. How grossly he was mistaken! Five hun- 
dred thousand French, and perhaps a million of Spa-|this month. This is decidedly the most complete edi- 
niards whose bones were strewed over the plains of|tion of our Christian poet’s works that has ever been 
Spain and Portugal, rose up befure him and demanded offered to the public, aud has long been considered a 
revenge. Not only did this man cause the misfortures of 
his country, by signiug the treaty of Fontainebleau, but} Memes in his very valuable Life of the Poet, would 
he afterwards seuied her fate by assuring the Spanish alone render this edition of Cowper’s works the decided 
people that France was their ally, when ho knew to favourite with all readers of correct taste and elevated 
the contrary. Had the Spaniards known it at the time 
they were betrayed, they would have risen en masse to| Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, who, possessing a perfect know- 
assert their sovereignty. Asit was, the limpid fountains| ledge of the language, travelled in the disguise of a 
of the capital were stained with Spanish blood ;—and native through the interior of China, is now preparing 


what augments the horror of the dreadful carnage, is 
that the blood which was shed was innocent. 


The duchess relates of the Infant Don Antonio Pas- 
qual, who was a temporary president of a junta nomi- 
nated by Ferdinand before he quitted Madrid, that one 
of bis royal highness’s favourite amusements was mend.| the West. 
ing old boots! and in this way he was never in want In’ the scientific world, Mr. Walker’s work on the 
of occupation, for his royal brother found kim plenty 


of work. Unhappy Spain! the good intentions of]on the nervous system, and changes the face of that 
O’Farril and Azanza were all they could offer to their} most important 


bleeding country. 


High Life.—The capital tale published to-day, from| cordingly been sanctioned by the highest scientific ap- 


Nights of the Round Table, will be found worthy of a 
place in our miscellany notwithstanding its title of 
High Life. Of Mrs. Johnstone’s talents we have col- 
lected the following commendatory paragraphs toshow 
the estimation her writjngs obtain in G. Britain :— 
““Mrs. Johnstone has given unquestionable proofs of 
great inventive and imaginative powers, and has exhi- 
bited such a knowledge of life, in its various phases, as 
could only be acquired by an observant and penetrating 
mind.” — Edinburgh Observer. 

* As for Mrs, Johnstone, she deservedly stands in the 


Weekly Journal. 
“ No one enumcrating the female ornaments of Bri- 
tish Literature, should fail to enrol her name high on 


be excelled for nice perception of character, for accurate 


the Round Table are among our delices, and should find 
a place in every Cabinet Library, more especially if the 
owner be a lady. She does not fall short of some of the 


“Mrs. Johnstone wr...s in a spirit of benevolent 
cheerfulness.”—Fife Herald. 

“Worthy of Goldsmith himself.”—Chambers’ Journal. 
A second edition of the Bubbles from the Brunnens 
of Nassau has already been published in London. 
French History.—M. de Lafayette has, it is ‘stated, 
left some memoirs behind him, which must throw much 
light on the history of the French revolution, and the 
many important affairs in which he was an actor. 
Copland’s Medical Dictionary, &c. &c. shall receive 
early attention. 

—<—— 


Professcr Rosetti’s extraordinary work, “Sullo Spi- 


which prqguced the Reformation, and Secret Influence 
exercised thereby on the Literature of Europe, and 


of the Papal Church. We are, therefore, happy to hear, 
that the curiosity—we should say, the deep interest of 
all the friends of protestaniism will speedily be grati- 


Miss C. Ward, who, while she writes her own language 
with great elegance, is deeply versed in that of Italy, 


Mr. D. Richardson has just completed a highly inte- 
resting and useful volume for youth, under the appro- 
priate title of “Trials and Triumphs,” and which will 


The third and concluding volume of + Cowper's Mis- 
cellaneous Works,” comprising the whole of his poems 
and his inimitable letters, will appear in the course of 


desideratum in the literary world. The rational piety, 
sound judgment, and critical acumen displayed by Dr. 


feeling. 
“Manners, Customs, and History of China.” The 


for immediate publication a history of that empire, al- 
*|most entirely derived from Oriental sources. This 
work will cootain a highly interesting account of the 


the Chinese; together with the important historical de- 
tails concerning their commercial intercourse with Eng- 


“Brain and its Functions,” is expected with great 
anxiety. It entirely subverts the prevailing doctrines 


anch of Physiology, by a complete 
demolition of the doctrines of Bell, Magendi, Mayo, 
Bellingeri,-Flourens, Schoepf, Muller, &c. It has ac- 





Manners, Customs, Religion, Laws, and Government of 


land, Spain, Portuga!, and the other civilised nations of 


probations. It will, we understand, be tollowed by a 
volume on the Locomotive, and another on the Vital 
System, forming a new and altogether Original System 
of Physiology, which is likely to drive every other from 
the universities. 

A Treatise on the System of Intercourse and Com- 
munication in Civilised States, and particularly in 
Great Britain. By Thomas Grahame. 1 vol. 8vo. 

+ It is proposed to publish by subscription, a work to 
be entitled “ The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy and 
Sicily,” in which will be condensed the best observa- 
tions of the more distinguished tourists through those 
countries. With (as an Appendix) an abridged trans- 
lation of Lanzi’s History of Painting. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Twenty Minutes’ Advice on the Gout and Rheu- 
matism, theic Nature, Cure, and Treatment, by a Se- 
vere Sufferer. 

Auto-Biography and Letters of Arthur Courtenay. 


—— 


List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


A Treatise on Internal Intercourse and Communica. 
tion in Civilised States, and particularly in Great Britain, 
by Thomas Grahame,8vo. The Entomological Cabinet, 
being a Natural History of British Insects, by George 
Samooelle, A. L.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Introduction to the 
Stucy of Nature, by J.S. Bushman. Description of the 
Burmese Empire, by Sangermano, translated by W. 
Tandy, D. D. London at Night, and other Poems, by 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, 8vo. The Odd Vo- 
lume, or Book of Variety, with Illustrations, 8vo. 
The Bow in the Cloud, or the Negro’s Memorial, 8vo. 
Moor’s Oriental Fragments, 8vo. Trials and Triumphs, 
comprising the Convict’s Daughter and the Convert’s 
Daughter, 8vo. Philip van Artevelde, a Dramatic Ro- 
mance, by Henry Taylor, 2 vols, 8vo. Tutti Frutti, by 
the author of * The Tour of a German Prince,” 2 vols, 
Faust Papers, or Critical Remarks on Goethe’s Faust, 
and its English Translators, by Dr. W. H. Koller, 8vo. 
Ladies’ Botany, or a Familiar Introduction to the Study 
of the Natural System, by John Lindley, 8vo. The 
Revenne and the Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
by Samuel Wells, Esq. 8vo. Gaisford’s Sophocles, 1 vol. 
8vo. Minor Mora]s for Young People, by John Bow- 
ring, 8vo, Researches in Theoretical Geology, by H. 
F. de la Beche, 8vo. 


° 
—— 


New American. Pubdlications. 


The Old Jersey Captive; or a Narrative of the Cap- 
tivity of Thomas Andros on board the Old Jersey pri- 
son ship at New York in 1781. Small 12mo. pp, 80. 
Boston: William Pierce, 1834. 

Speculation; a novel, by the author of Traits and 
Traditions of Portugal. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1834. 

Remarks on the Classical Education of Boys. By a 
Teacher. 18mo, pp. 11&. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 
1834. 

Statement of some new principles in Political Eco- 
nomy. By John Rae. 1 vol. 8vv. Boston: Hilliard, 
Gray & Co. 1834. 

Manval for the Use of Visiters at the Falls of Nia- 
gara. By J.W. Ingraham. 18mo. Buffalo. 


—<— 


Gallery of Distinguished Americans.—The first vo- 
lume of the National Gallery of Distinguished Ameri- 
eans is now completed, and can be obtained bound in 
any style which may be desired or in single numbers of 
the undersigned, publishers for this section of the coun- 
try. The work will be an honour to the library of every 
citizen of the United States. The portraits are en- 
graved in the highest style of the art, far superior to 
any thing of the kind which has ever been done in this 
country; and comprise in the list, the names of our 
presidents, statesmen, orators, mnilitary and naval he- 
roes, distinguished females, men of letters, etc. etc. 
living and deceased, Thirty-six portraits, with well 
written bivgraphies accompanying, are furnished for 
$ 6,00.—The entire work to be completed in 36 num- 
bers. 

Litzy, Warr & Co. Boston. 


—— 
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